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EULOGIUM. 



. The merciful Creator, it has been said, and truly 
said, though, bountiful to his creatures in all other 
respects, is nevertheless sparing in that of time. He 
never allows one moment to be enjoyed until another 
is past, while he holds the third in his hand. 

To-morrow, a new week — a new month — a new 
year — a new Sabbath shall dawn upon a slumbering 
and sinful world. We stand now on the grave of the 
year. How fruitful of reflection then is the present ! 
How applicable to the occasion which assembles us 
together. Death — death in virtuous old age furnishes a 
striking analogy to the close of the dying year. All the 
seasons of life have passed away — ^the spring in its seed 
time— the summer in its bloom— the autumn with 
its harvests, and the winter with its storms. Time 
has gradually sunk into eternity, and with all its fear- 
ful, faithful, records been gathered to its God. If we 
have lived well every fleeting moment shall bear tes- 
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timony to our claims to endless happiness ; if we have 
lived ill, it were better, much better, that we had never 
lived, that we had never been bom. If time prove not 
for us, the decision of eternity must be against us ; and 
it is, therefore, at this period peculiarly becoming that 
we should resolve to repent of all past errors, and im- 
prove our future lives. As an incentive to this great 
work, apart from the reward of an immortal crown, 
" a throne not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens'' — ^it may not be improper or unprofitable occa- 
sionally to contemplate those bright examples of human 
excellence which point and lead the way to unfading 
glory. 

" The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
is privileged beyond the common walk of ordinary 
life." If there ever were an instance to which this 
beautiful and pious sentiment was peculiarly appropri- 
ate, it is that which we have here assembled to deplore 
and to commemorate — ^nay, not to deplore, for what 
was there in the rare and harmonious, moral, and in- 
tellectual accomplishments of the departed to stimu- 
late the heart to grief? Nothing — ^nothing but their 
loss. Not to commemorate — ^for but a moment to 
doubt the dear remembrance of departed worth, is to 
stigmatise and defame the reputation of the living. 
We have rather assembled to commune together, to 
unite in contemplating a lofty and sublime monument 
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of moral grandeur, and thereby to elevate our own 
thoughts from the. grovelling and sordid scenes of this 
transitory world to the refined and endless enjoyments 
of the w^orld to come. 

If the rewards of Heaven were, as some infidels 
suppose, restricted to the comparatively narrow limits 
of this sublunary sphere, the triumphs of virtue, al- 
though incomplete, would, nevertheless, be so signal 
and so apparent, as that even ^^the devils themselves 
must helieve and tremble." It is a mistake to suppose, 
as some would seem to suppose, that because shadows, 
clouds, and darkness may rest upon the path of virtue, 
and temporarily obscure her starry step, that therefore 
she is debarred of her consolations and reward. And 
it is a still greater mistake to imagine, that because 
vice may appear for a time to prosper and revel in all 
the outward gratifications of sense, and loll in gorgeous 
ease upon the lap of affluence, that therefore the con- 
dition of the latter is often preferable to that of the 
former. Never — ^never — ^never! The virtuous man, 
depend upon it, enjoys within himself a solace which 
worldly pleasures can neither impart nor destroy. He 
moves as angels move, in their own, pure, heavenly 
light ; his sufierings are blessings in disguise ; the mere 
eye of the worldling c^vi^iot penetrate or comprehend 
them; — ^in hia view ^^ ^ al^ unalloyed and insup- 
portable afflictions; k wn it is remembered that, 
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" whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth," and that fhose 
afflictions which come from Heaven are marks of our 
interest in that eternal kingdom, and not evidences of 
the displeasure of an overruling Deity; they are home 
as the crucifix was home hy the Saviour of mankind, 
as necessary to the fulfihnent of destiny, and the great 
work of salvation. " Whatsoever is hrought upon thee, 
take cheerfully, and he patient when thou art changed 
from a high to a low estate; for gold is tried in the 
fire, and acceptable men in the furnace of adversity." 
The vicious, upon the contrary, however they may 
he surrounded hy splendour— however they may he 
lulled hy flattery, or soothed hy the acclamations of 
tributary thousands — can never know repose. . The 
grave yawns before them in their daily walks — ^the 
sword of Damocles, suspended hy a single hair, hangs 
above them in their nightly slumbers-the ghosts of 
departed hours, departed never to return, dedicated as 
they may have been to selfish aggrandisement, to un- 
holy exactions, to cruelty and oppression, 

nit through the fevered brain in endless horror, 
Till nought remains of life but fear of death, 
And all of death is suffered but the name. 

• 

And yet the world, which is still deceived hy orna- 
ment, rests and expatiates on circimistances like these, 
as affording an argument and evidence of prosperous 
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vice and oppressed virtue. That very prosperity, is too 
often either the temptation to infamy, or the result of 
infamy, and that very suffering is the guerdon, and, if 
I may use the phrase, the pride and shield of virtue. It 
mellows down the affections, it refines the sensihilities 
of our nature, it teaches us the vanity and folly of those 
sources of comfort which spring not from the heart, 
and w^hich tend not towards the henificent Creator of 
Earth and Heaven. But why should we endeavour 
by mere language to enforce this principle. It is 
recorded on every page of human life, it throbs in 
every pulse, it breathes in every breath. It is rather, 
therefore, to its practical examples we should refer. 
Had you heard, as I have, the venerated spirit, now 
translated to its kindred skies, dweUing, while among 
us, not upon temporal griefs, but upon the boundless 
blessings of exhaustless love, while " truths divine came 
mended fipom his tongue" — ^had you seen as I have, 
the meekness and resignation with which he reve- 
rentially bowed to each successive blow of fate, and 
kissed the rod that smote him, you would then have 

■ 

enjoyed the ocular proof of how a Christian lives, 
and be at no loss to understand how a Christian should 
die. You would then comprehend what no other 
lesson so well could teach — ^the inestimable treasures 
and triumphs of a conscience void of all offence — of a 
hope, not founded upon the fallacious and illusory 
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assurance of this visionary scene, but built upon the 
eternal rock of ages, and mounting to the skies. Such 
was the man, in humble tribute towards whom we 
have here assembled ; and it is mj proud though me- 
lancholy duty to employ that tongue which almost first 
lisped under his direction, in honour of his departed 
worth. None, I am compelled to say, can be less ca- 
pable of doing justice to this exalted theme, and none, 
I may be permitted to add, can feel mare deeply the 
bereavement which we all w deq^ly deplore. 

WiiiiiiAM Rawle was bom on the twenty-eighth 
day of April, 1759, of honourable and distinguished 
parentage, of the society of Friends; yet their proudest 
distinction, I say it with no disparagement, was in 
giving birth to such a son. The earlier years of his 
life were passed in the acquisition of the rudiments 
of education, and those sublime principles of elevated 
niorality and religion, which were, in after, times, ma- 
tured into the most devout and exemplary piety. At 
the age of nineteen, having passed through the various 
stages of preliminary instruction in his native land, 
and having for some years been engaged in prosecut- 
ing his legal studies under Counsellor Kemp, a learned 
and distinguished jurist of our sister cily of New York, 
just before the conclusion of the American Revolu- 
tion, he visited the mother country for the purpose 
of perfecting himself in the arduous duties of the pro- 
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fession for which he was designed. In London he 
was regularly installed a Templar, and there pursued 
his studies with that untiring assiduity which ever 
signally marked his career through a subsequent bril- 
liant practice of more than half a century. Had he 
remained in Europe what scope is there for specula- 
tion as to the heights he would have realised ! In such 
a realm, is it Tenturing too far to say that a coronet 
was not above his grasp ? What was there in the pre- 
tensions of a Copley, and many others, who have been 
raised to Ae peerage as the reward of merit, beyond 
the compass of his mind? What was there in their 
birth or early hopes that lent stronger claims to ad- 
vancement? What was there in their morals or their 
manners more exemplary or resistless? 

After completing his legal studies, and visiting most 
of the cities of Europe, in the year 1783 he returned 
to this country, full of zeal and hope, a most thorough 
and accomplished gentleman, a ripe and elegant scho- 
lar, an artist, a poet, a philosopher ; and, without which, 
all other accomplishments are but dross — a Christian. 
What a beautiful moral and intellectual picture does 
such a man at such an age present? 

*' How must his worth be seeded in his age. 
When thus his virtues bud before their spring." 

In person he was rather above the middle height, 
3 
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yet so symmetrical in his proportions as by no means to 
produce that impression in a casual beholder. In his 
early life he must have been eminently handsome, for 
even at the age of seventy-seven years, when he died, 
his features, and the whole contour and expression of 
his face were such as to inspire every one with the 
strongest veneration and regard. The formation of the 
upper part of his head, which rose like a tower, was 
such as might delight and fascinate the Phrenologist; 
but it is to the internal structure of the man that our 
attention is to be directed, and that all must rejoice to 
turn. 

He returned to his home — ^his native land — ^with 
the fidelity of an untravelled heart. He launched at 
once into the busy and tumultuous tide of a diversified 
professional life. He took his post where nature and 
education both placed him, in the very front rank of 
the profession. He maintained his ground with such 
men as Lewis, and Wilson, and Tilghman, and Inger- 
S0II5 and Dallas, and gathered, in his forensic career, 
"golden opinions from all sorts of people*" There 
never was a more enlightened and unblemished advo- 
cate, or a more conscientious and valuable citizen than 
the subject of this memoir. 

It is a remarkable and beautiful indication of the 
urbanity of his deportment, and the affectionate regard, 
entertained for him by the members of the bar, that 
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in fifty years, during which time he was engaged in 
every court, and in almost every important cause, he 
appears never to have had a personal difference or 
angry dispute with any of his professional hrethren. 
The courtesy and native dignity of his demeanour, 
while they forhade any invasion of the respect due to 
others, charmed and subdued those around him, and 
taught them by example, the advantages arising from 
kindness and unity. Towards the bench he was al- 
ways conciliatory and respectful ; and, whatever mi^t 
be the result of a cause, having faithfully discharged 
his duty in its management, he was neither elated by 
success, nor dejected by defeat. This was the more 
extraordinary, as his feelings and temper were natu- 
rally excitable and enthusiastic; but to him, as to 
Socrates, divine philosophy had imparted such self 
possession and control, that amidst scenes the most 
turbulent and tempestuous, he never for a single mo- 
ment lost his serenity and composure. 

With a spirit that would have^done credit to the 
best ages of chivalry, tempered, as has been said, by 
the most bland and courteous manners, with a princely 
income, lierived from his private fortune and profes- 
sional emoluments, and with a soul alive to all the 
sympathies and charities of life, surrounded, in the 
progre^ of time, by . la^, dieted, and lovely famUy, 
he stood the very centre of the social circle, and his 
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influence radiated to the extremest verge of usefulness 
and hospitality. In his social intercourse no stranger 
would have supposed him to be a lawyer. So nicely 
blended were all the accomplishments of this great man 
with each other, that while the combination was per- 
feet, each integral part of his character was so beautiful 
in itself as to impart loveliness to all around it, and 
thereby lose every thing like distinctive or individual 
claims to our attention. Like the grouping of the 
statuary of Phidias or Praxiteles, each particular figure 
would seem to lose its individuality in its contribution 
to the general beauty of the design; or, still more 
clearly to express the idea, in the language of one that 
never fails, 

*^ His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world — this was a man." 

The life of a professional man is like the waves of 
the ocean — a scene of constant agitation — ever chang- 
ing, and still ever the same. To day the tempest may 
rage, and the sea run mountain high ; to-morrow it 
may be as smooth and placid as ere winds began to 
blow ; but the eternal depth of waters ever remains 
the same. So with professional life. In ordinary pur- 
suits the cares of men may be considered as limited 
to their own immediate concern, and although in a 
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state of society no one can be perfectly free firom, or 
independent of, a participation in the common liabili- 
ties of the community, yet the very vocation of a 
lawyer, in extensive practice, and properly alive to 
his duties, renders him peculiarly the depository of 
the cares and anxieties — ^the fame and the fortune — 
the liberty and lives of thousands^ v^rho may have con- 
fided in his integrity and talents. The bosom of an 
afifectionate family may afford relief for private care, 
for private suflfering, and sympathy by sharing in our 
afflictions, alleviates the load ; but the griefs and penal- 
ties of a lawyer are to be borne by himself alone. He 
has not even the melancholy privilege of imparting 
them to others; even the client who consults with 
him discharges his own sorrows upon the bosom of 
his professional adviser ; and, strange as it may appear, 
really enjoys a comparatively happy and enviable po- 
sition. The doctor, perhaps, more nearly approaches 
to the feelings and condition of the lawyer than the 
professor of any other science. But even he is far — > 
very far removed from the anxieties of the legal profes- 
sion. Under the effect of bodily pain, and the grievous 
loss of relatives and friends, most men groan alike, but 
how various and diversified are the manifestations of 
the afflictions of the mind. There are mental suffer- 
logs that far exceed the most poignant pains of the 
body, and which would willingly be exchanged for 
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even the horrors of death itself. These, for the most 
part, form the business, nay, the very life of a lawyer, 
and especially the advocate. The legal sanctity of his 
office is more than equal to that of the confessional 
itself. Necessity here rends the mask from hypoc- 
risy — ^and grief and penitence, remorse and shame 
assume their true features. 

How much reputation, how many fortunes — ^how 
many lives depend upon the fidelity of counsel. Bear- 
ing with him through life the consciousness of the 
weight of this responsibility, occupied and distracted 
by a thousand cares, subject to daily competition, and 
liable to daily defeats, is it not truly wonderful that 
the subject of this hasty sketch, should, nevertheless, 
have possessed the power, which he did in an eminent 
degree, of abstracting the mind from these annoyances 
of life, and adapting himself to all the phases and 
varieties of social and familiar intercourse? 

This may be considered an almost infallible test of 
true greatness of soul. Proficiency in any art or science 
is more than counterpoised if it result, in divesting the 
heart of those social and affectionate properties which 
endear mankind to each other, and constitute the chief 
charm of human life. By an exclusive devotion to 
theology, medicine, or law, almost any one may become 
a great divine, an eminent physician, or a distinguished 
jurist, but still be unmeasureably removed from a great 
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man. True greatness cannot exist without sympathy 
hetween head and heart, and their reciprocal contribu- 
tion to the support and enjoyments of each other. It 
was thus that the beautiful and harmonious combina* 
tion ivas found in the character of the deceased. 

In 1791, he was appointed District Attorney of 
the United States, by the father of his country ; from 
which post, shortly after the election of Mr. Adams, he 
resigned, having continued in office about eight years. 
The situation of Attorney General was more than once 
tendered to him by Washington, but as often declined, 
as being calculated to interfere with those domestic 
enjoyments for which no public preferment or profit 
could furnish an equivalent — and the President was 
himself too much alive to the influence of retirement 
and domestic virtue, to demand a sacrifice from another, 
which he himself so reluctantly made. An appoint- 
ment to so high a trust, and from so pure a source, 
and at the age of thirty years, when most men are 
unknown, is an abundant indication of extraordinary 
merit ; and the fidelity and ability displayed by him 
during the continuance of office, more than confirmed 
the exalted expectations which gave rise to the ap- 
pointment ; and in cold modesty it may be said, that 
never before nor since that time have the interest 
and dignity of the United States been more signally 
represented, or more scrupulously maintained. 
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He, as has been said, was not nmply a lawyer. A 
mere lawyer is at most but the moiety of a man — 
heartless and soulless; his exclusive devotion to a stem 
and unfeeling science blunts all the finer emotions of 
his nature, and at length he becomes, like Coke, the 
scourge of his own family, and the relentless and 
ferocious adversary of genius and generosity. 

With Rawle, the Law was but one of the elements 
in the proud structure of his eminence. The whole 
circle of the arts and sciences was tributary to his 
formation. In painting and sculpture his taste had 
been modelled by the best standards, and in the former 
of those arts there were but few amateurs that could 
excel him. Of poetry he was a devoted admirer, and at 
times he himself wooed the muses, with all the grace 
andsuccessofalegitimatesuitor. In pMosophy he was 
a zealous disciple, and his beautiful translation from 
the Greek, of the Fhaedon of Plato, with his ovm 
practical commentary, would, in themselves alone, suf- 
fice to protect his name against oblivion. Among the 
most cherished and the moi^t valuable of his works, 
however, and which I trust will not be withheld from 
the world, are those pertaining to the subject of reli- 
gion. His Essay upon Angelic Influences is replete 
with the most fascinating ^culation, and the soundest 
reflection. Nor is his discussion of the subject of 
Original Sin, and the Virtue of Baptism, although cer- 
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tainly less elaborate, undeserring of the highest regard 
and encomium. Added to these, there is to he found 
among his manuscripts an argument of the most po- 
lished and cogent character, the object of which is to 
show that there is suflScient proof of the Truth of 
Christianity, to be derived from the parables of our 
Sayiour alone. 

Time will not allow, nor does the nature of this 
address require, that I should enter into a critical 
dissertation upon the merits of these works; a few 
extracts, calculated to impart a knowledge of the cha* 
racter of the author's mind, will suffice for the present 
purpose. In the Treatise upon Original Sin, after 
having carefully considered the various doctrines of 
Ashmead, Townsend, the Bishop of Rochester, Dod- 
dridge, Wilberforce, and others, he thus concludes : 
"But I have sometimes asked myself, of what use are 
these speculative inquiries ? Is it of any consequence to 
a practical Christian whether punishable sin proceeds 
from Adam or ourselves ? whether future punishment 
is to be temporary or eternal? Is not the duty of 
every individual the same ? Is it not his duty to act 
justly—to abstain from all crime, to repent of former 
offences, to believe in Christ, to observe and fulfil his 
precepts, to worship, love, and fear God ? In all these 
every sect concurs." 
3 
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The translation of Fhaedon, which has been re- 
ferred to, is incomplete. It seems to have been com- 
menced purely with reference to the doctrine of Plato, 
upon the " Immortality of the Soul ;" but, to use his 
own language, the translator, upon a careful examina- 
tion, found so much of it directed to points beloiv 
what he expected from the high interest of the sub- 
ject, that after a time he relinquished the undertaking. 
Even in its present imperfect condition, however, it is 
a treasure that ought not to be withheld from the 
public. 

His notions on the subject of religion were^-in some 
respects, singular, but at the same time so simple and 
so pure, as to bear conclusive evidence of the simplicity 
and beauty of his mental structure. He was an 
unqualified admirer of the service of the church of 
England, but at the same time expressed his doubts 
as to the efficacy of its formal regular daily repetition. 
To use his own language — ^ The congregation comes 
forward mechanically, to repeat the same thoughts in 
the same words. The sweet influence of Jesus, as 
applicable to our individual conditions, our afflictions, 
or our causes for thanksgiving, is absorbed in one 
general mass ; if we join in it we may lose sight of 
ourselves ; if our hearts do not join in it we are de- 
ceivers. We are hurried on too rapidly for reflection, 
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without time for internal commnnion with the divine 
Being, who is invisihly present, we accept and use 
the work of man instead of that spiritual co-operation 
which we are instructed hy his own words to expect 
from Him. 

Nor, although he preferred, did he entirely approve 
the mode a^dopted in the worship of the Friends, of 
which religious persuasion he was horn, and long con- 
tinued a memher, and always a strict adherent. He 
inclined to the opinion that some appropriate passage 
from those inexhaustihle sources of light and love — 
the Old and New Testament, should he introduced 
into their service, upon the assemblage of the congre-r 
gation, in order that they might he solemnly and 
sacredly impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject in reference to which they had convened : in 
other words, that they might he brought into tone 
and keeping with the occasion. To remedy this de- 
fect in the form of worship, for many years of his life, 
as appears from his journals, it was his habit, before 
attending the house of God, to read some portion of 
holy writ, and to engage deeply in " felt but voiceless 
prayer" before the throne of the Most High. 

The favourite theory of this extraordinary man 
was that which related to AngeUc Influences, and the 
immediate agency of the Deity, in all the concerns of 
his fallen creatures. After infinite reading, as his 
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notes and commentaries show, upon these sahjects, his 
mmd settled down upon the conviction, that in all 
our walks through life we were accompanied by good 
and bad angels; and that the Almighty and the Saviour 
of the world were every where present — all pervad- 
ing, not only in the churches where two or three 
persons had assembled together in their holy name, 
but in the seclusion of the study, and the more active 
pursuits of public life. He thus concludes his elabo- 
rate examination into the truth of this doctrine: — 
"Awful, but most consolatory thought! wherever I 
am, God is; wherever I am, Jesus also is; here, then, 
in my chamber where I sit, is God ; here also is Christ 
Let me ever retain this impression, let me ever con- 
sider them as present at all my actions, and as reading 
and knowing all my thoughts. May I not, under this 
daily inspection, gradually purify my polluted heart, 
and- amend my erring life. Blessed Saviour, assist 
me so to do?" And again, in considering the same 
subject, a short time before his death, he exclaims — 
^'Gracious Gk)d, Jesus Christ, Saviour of man, let 
me, a miserable sinner, hope for that mercy which 
will t)pen for me the chamber of blessedness. Gk)d is 
ever present; Jesus Christ is ever vnth us. They 
know my most secret thoughts ! How often, notwith- 
standing all my efforts, are those thoughts unworthy 
of such a presence. Oh, may I be able to purify the 
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mind. Let me figure to myself that mj thoughts are 
words uttered in the hearing of my Saviour and my 
God — ^will it not restrain them? Shall I not at once 
perceive how flagrant it would he in such language to 
address my Lord, my Saviour, my hlessed Jesus? Oh, 
thou henevolent and powerful Being, who hast per- 
haps infused into me these awful impressions, aid and 
strengthen me to execute them as they ought to he 
in the full sense of thy goodness — and in the humhle 
veneration of thy name. Let me in future always con- 
sider thy divine figure as present, although invisihle ; 
let me endeavour to enter into sweet communion with 
thee. How rapturous the thought, and how can I fail, 
if I steadily pursue it, how can I fail to amend my 
heart?" 

For full twenty years hefore his decease, I think 
I am ahle to say from a close perusal of his journal, 
his mind voluntarily took no direction that n(iight not 
readily he traced to devotion — ^to its God; and the 
prayers alone, to be found in his works, would form 
an admirable model for domestic piety. With a single 
other instance, furnished during the deepest mental 
sufiering, let us temporarily take leave of this deeply 
interesting portion of his history. 

" Lord Gk)d ! who hast been pleased to create me, 
who, amongst the uncounted millions of thy works hast 
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vouchsafed to include me, a weak, imperfect, misera- 
ble being, have pity on this thy work : enable me, oh, 
Holy Parent ! in some degree, to appreciate thy great- 
ness and thy goodness ; and while I know thy power, 
and fear to incur thy wrath, enable me, oh. Lord ! to 
lift up to thee my humble reyerence and gratitude. 
Oh may my afflictions purify my heart; may my 
sorrows, when in thy wisdom I shall be sufficientlj 
punished, be alleviated or removed ; and whenever it 
shall please thee to grant these prayers may my thank- 
fulness be equal to— -may it unboundedly surpass the 
depth of my afflictions." 

On the 27th of 1st month, (January,) 1 792, he was 
elected an honorary member of " The Maryland So- 
ciety for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery;" and on 
the 6th of 10th month, of the same year, Mr. Rawle 
became a member of that society, in behalf of which, 
and by whose appointment, this feeble tribute is of- 
fered to his memory. From that time until the hour 
of his death he was one of its most active and invalua- 
ble counsellors. His great personal and professional 
success was frequently the subject of votes of thanks 
from the institution to which he was attached, and 
became matters of peculiar notice, when in the spring 
of 1805, he, together with Jared IngersoU, and Wil- 
liam Lewis, argued before the High Court of Errors 
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and Appeak, of Fennsjlvania, the great question as 
to the constitutionality of the existence of slavery 
in fhis state. 

In the month of March, 1818, upon the deceai^e of 
Dr. Caspar Wistar, another of the Spartan hand, Mr» 
Rawle was unanimously elected president of the so- 
ciety, and so continued until the hour of his death. 
How deeply he commiserated in the condition of the 
unhappy hondsmen, a life of generous deyotion to the 
melioration of that condition ahundantly shows. 

His struggles in hehalf of those who were incapahle 
of struggling for themselves, were constant and un- 
wearied. In such a contest, which he nohly sustained 
for upwards of forty years, what could support him ? 
Nothing hut the buoyant consciousness of undeviating 
rectitude. For such unceasing efforts what could 
reward him? Nothing hut the cheering smiles of 
approving heaven, here, and its measureless glories 
hereafter. The objects of his bounty were those from 
whom he could expect no return ; they were of the 
proscribed and outlawed race ; and even when asserting 
their violated rights, he himself, in the eye of their 
oppressors, was often condemned to share in their 
odium, and almost partake of their penalties. It re- 
quired no ordinary mind, no common place influences, 
thus at the same time to encounter the shafts of pre- 
judice and pride in behalf of a class of men, who, 
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fettered themselyes, could impart no aid to the conflict, 
no consolations to the vanquished — ^no trophies to the 
victor. What laurels shall spring from the barren and 
arid soil of Africa? What reward shall her benighted 
and enslaved children bestow, to requite past exertion, 
or stimulate to renewed efforts, while every where 
confronted by danger — every where disheartened by 
dismay? For such devotion there can be but one 
motive, and that is, humanity ; there can be but one 
recompense, and that is the blessing of the bleeding 
and broken heart, upon which the soul shall be wafted 
to the bosom of its God. His doctrines upon this 
subject, which were the doctrines of Franklin, of 
Lafayette, of Bush, of Wilberforce, may be scoffed at 
by some— condemned by others— they may not have 
been safe doctrines to live by, but they were safe to 
die by; and, for my single self, I should ask no prouder 
inscription for my humble tomb, than-HBHB mes 

THE FRIEND OF THE FRIENDLESS AFRICAN. 

In the latter part of the year 1813, I became a 
student in the office of this great, good man. He was 
then about fifty-five years old, and at the very pinnacle 
of professional distinction. I shall never forget our 
first interview, and I trust shall ever feel the salutary 
influence which it tended to exercise over my future 
life. His examination was directed, not as is usual, to 
mere intellectual or literary attainments, but to moral 
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philosophy and religion; considering these, as he at 
that time impressively said, not only the hasis of all 
human elevation, hut the rock upon which our eternal 
hopes must rest What a lovely picture is here pre- 
sented in this simple lesson, to the grave and reflecting 
mind. A man in the very harvest of life, surrounded 
hy all that could dazzle or hewilder — ^wealth, honours, 
pomp, pageantry, and pride, without having encoun- 
tered a single check in his worldly career, without a 
spot upon the disk of his fair fame, still looking upon 
all worldly aggrandisement and glory as the afiairs of 
a day, and as utterly vain and worthless, except as 
subjects of gratitude and love towards that eternal 
source, from which alone can all true blessings flow. 
Addison, it is said, in his dying moments, called to 
him a youth to whom he was warmly attached, and 
with his latest breath, exclaimed — '' Behold me, my 
child, and learn from my example how a Christian 
can die!" It was a noble spectacle truly, but much 
less glorious than the example which teaches us how 
a Christian should live. There are few, perhaps, who, 
in the extremity of life, when brought to see their 
Maker face to face — ^there are very few, we trust, who 
would not feel and speak like Addison ; but the great 
tests and touchstones of devoted piety, are the worldly 
enticements and fascinations of a vigorous and prospe- 
rous life. The world spent its quiver, and pleasure ex- 
4 
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hausted her bowl upon the subject of this brief memoir. 
He still remained invulnerable and unseduced, and, 
in the benevolence and philanthropy of his nature, se- 
dulously endeavoured to impart those virtues to others, 
v^hich his own heart eminently possessed, and withont 
which, men are at best ^ but gilded loom or painted 
clay." 

Let it not be understood that he was an ascetic : — 
a more colloquial, sprightly, or familiar companion, to 
the young or the old, the scholar or the illiterate, the 
elevated or the humble, would be sought for in vain. 
Readily adapting himself to the condition of all, like 
his great earthly model, Washington, whom, in many 
respects, indeed, he closely resembled, he could erect 
himself to any height without straining his natural 
proportions, or reduce himself to any level without 
compromising his innate dignity and worth. I have 
been present at his interviews with hereditary lord- 
lings, and immediate representatives of foreign mo- 
narchs — ^men who had been taught to believe that 
aristocracy was peculiar to themselves, and who strut- 
ted and glittered in the stars of the^r several orders. 
His star was the star of Bethlehem — ^his order was 
the order of the King of kings, and he looked upon all 

these tinselled worldlings as mere actors in the drama 

* 

of life — ^necessary to various parts of our transitory 
existence— entitled to respect from the social or po- 
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litical position they might occupy, but still to be 
graduated and adjusted in their several pretensions, 
by the mind — ^the only true standard of the man. 

But, " it is the bright day that brings forth the 
adder." Affliction, at some period of life, is the lot of 
all men. Perhaps it is even necessary to men, in order 
that they may feel the power, as well as enjoy the 
blessings of a bountiful Creator. "What, shall we 
receive good at the hands of God, and shall we not 
receive evil?" Rightly understood and applied, the 
chastening influence of Heaven is much more salutary 
to the soul, than a harmonious and uninterrupted cur- 
rent of happiness. But the first shock, the first re- 
vulsion that the bark of life sustains, while gaily and 
majestically gliding before the wind, and with all sail 
set^ over hope's mountain wave, is awfully terrible. 
It is the contact of man with the Omnipotent — and 
human nature reels and trembles to its very centre. 

In the year 1815, fate dashed the cup of happiness 
from the lips of our lamented friend. One of his 
daughters, an ornament to society, and " the immediate 
jewel" of her family, in the Woom and redolence of 
health and beauty, and with intellectual charms even 
beyond her personal attractions, was suddenly snatched 
away by death, and left an aching void in the heart 
of the domestic circle — ^her friends and the commu- 
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nity, which the alleviating hand of time partially con- 
cealed, hut could never repair. 

" Sweet rose— fair flower, untimely plucked, soon faded ; 
Plucked in the bud, and faded in the spring." 

The painter who exhibited the death of Iphigenia, 
while he disclosed on his glowing canvass the manly 
sympathy of Achilles, and the stubborn grief of Ulysses, 
threw a veil over the face of Agamemnon, the ago- 
nised father, and thereby acknowledged the inadequacy 
of art, to portray the feelings of a parent upon the 
sacrifice of his child. Let us, then, borrowing instruc- 
tion from this classic example, draw the curtain over 
those griefs which the heart alone can feel, but which 
an angeFs tongue could not express. 

There is one circumstance, however — one little, 
simple incident, connected at least in my mind, with 
that sad event, which I may be pardoned for adverting 
to, although its playfulness and simplicity may not 
exactly comport with the solemnity and dignity of this 
occasion. But a few days before the shaft of the in- 
satiate archer had struck its shining mark, this very 
daughter, in strolling through the beautiful garden 
attached to their residence, in which a skilful florist 
had recently been employed, exclaimed to her father, 
" Dearest Pa, why do you allow so many stakes to be 
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driven into the rose beds?" "Why, my child," re- 
plied the father, as if in anticipation of his own painful 
duty, " why, my child, we surely ought not to com- 
plain, when it is remembered that every thing dearest 
to us in this world must ever be at staked* This 
remark is introduced not for the pun^ but the piety. 
Indeed, with him the contemplation of every thing 
earthly seemed but a reference to things beyond the 
grave. He was a thorough believer in the doctrine 
of Special Providence. Alike in the flight of the 
eagle and in the fall of the sparrow, he beheld the 
work of an Almighty hand. With this view his whole 
soul was absorbed by the vast volume of creation, and 
well and truly might he have exclaimed with the 
poet. 



C( 



Dear Lord — thy shadow is forth spread 

0*er all mine eye can see, 
And filled at the pure fountain head 

Of deepest piety ; 
My heart loves all created things, 

And travels home to thee." 



From this loss he never wholly recovered ; but, like 
Job, he well may have exclaimed, " The arrows of the 
Almighty are within me ; the poison whereof drinketh 
up my spirit. The terrors of Gk)d do set themselves 
in array against me." 

Then followed the death of another dear daughter. 
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in the prime of youth and beauty; next his son Henry, 
who had just finished his classical education, and en- 
tered upon the study of the legal profession, of which 
he was every way qualified to become a distinguished 
ornament ; and last, and greatest, in the year 1 826, 
his wife, the beloved pakner of his bosom, with whom 
he had been joined in affection for upwards of forty 
years, was summoned to her last and blessed abode, 
leaving a doating and bereaved family to mourn her 
irreparable loss. 

Let me here — ^though not essential to my imme* 
diate object, pause for a brief moment, in this hasty 
retrospect, to bestow a merited tribute to the me- 
mory of that highly gifted and extraordinary woman. 
For it must not be lost sight of, that while he, to 
whom these ceremonials, peculiarly belong, imparted 
light and love to all around him, that, that light was 
improved by reflection, and that love increased by 
being faithfully reciprocated by every member of this 
most exemplary family. Affection, at the same time 
that it renders the disruption of filial, paternal, or 
conjugal ties most poignant to the heart, infuses into 
the wounded feelings, that alleviating balm, that hea- 
venly consolation which alone can preserve us from 
irremediable despair. This most estimable woman, 
as she had shared in the joys, so she largely partici- 
pated in the griefs of her venerated and adored partner, 
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and by sympathising in Ihe weight of those heavy 
afflictions, lightened their load and rendered them 
comparatively supportable. How sweet and how sa* 
lutary are the consolations which the sympathies of a 
virtuous and lovely woman afford to the wounded, and 
bruised, and broken spirit of man. Such was the 
relief which, in the darkest hours of distress, he ever 
sought, from an unreserved communion with his pious 
and unmurmuring consort, and which he never sought 
in vain. How awful, then, to the survivor must have 
been the blow that severed them from each. other, 
and which left him like a blighted oak, stripped of his 
leaves, deprived of his branches, and lastly, robbed of 
that ivy which for nearly half a century had clung 
around him, attempering the storm, and rendering 
even desolation lovely. This last event bowed his 
spirit to the earth, but he saw in it the impress of an 
Almighty hand, and in Christian resignation and sub* 
mission, he directed his thoughts from this moment 
towards those blissful regions where sin and sorrow 
shall be no more. 

Through all these awful visitations, and up to 
the period of his death, he was to be traced day by 
day and hour by hour, in the punctilious discharge 
of his worldly duties ; but it must have been plain 
to the attentive observer, that all his serious thoughts 
were fibced on Heaven. A few years after the death 
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of his wife, as if the chalice of bitterness were not 
yet exhausted, his youngest son, Horace, who had 
recently been admitted to the practice of the law, 
after a temporary absence from his home, returned to 
the arms of his family, and returned but to die — 
cropped and withered in the very springtide of his 
hopes — Cleaving four sons and two daughters out of his 
numerous progeny — all of whom survived the subject 
of this imperfect sketch, and bedewed the grave of the 
best of fathers with tears of the most devoted, filial 
love. 

To sufferings like these it might be supposed no 
aggravation could be added ; but in order that you 
may appreciate the entire scope of his fortitude, truth 
commands me to relate — and why should I shrink 
from the most splendid moral passage in his history, 
that in the vicissitudes of life, his large and princely 
fortune had be^n utterly swallowed up. He looked 
upon this also, not merely with the eyes of a philoso- 
pher, but of a Christian. Thus the ties of this world 
were severed one by one, and at the age of seventy 
years, he threw his eyes bsefek upon the ocean of life, 
to rest, not only upon the w^eck and ruin of all that 
could render life most dear; but how powerful must 
have been the relief, when, withdrawing his view, 
from the vanity of all terrestrial things, he plac^ed it 
upon the inexhaustible glories of the world to come. 
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A short time before his death, (it is introduced as a 
signal exemplification of the nature of his thoughts,) 
while the humble individual who now addresses you, 
was engaged with him in conversation, a young gen- 
tleman who was present, casually remarked, " I think, 
Mr. Rawle, on the score of age, my father has the ad- 
vantage of you by about a year; is it not so?" "Why," 
replied the venerable man, "first let me understand 
what you mean by advantage." " I mean. Sir," rejoined 
the former, " that he is about a year younger." "And 
do you," said the patriarch, "call that an advantage, my 
young friend ? I think I rather have the advantage of 
him, being probably one year nearer to the close of 
my earthly journey." 

To sum up this hasty and imperfect outline of the 
virtues and afflictions of the departed, we cannot do 
better than refer to the following beautiful and pa- 
thetic stanzas, contained in the last of his series of 
journals, and which are expressly introduced by hhn 
as applicable to himself. From having been adopted 
to convey his own impressions of his career in life, 
they possess all the interest of original views, and are, 
therefore, strongly recommended to our attention and 
regard. 

" I know not, and I care not how 
The hours may pass me by, 
Though each may leave upon my brow 
A furrow as they fly. 

5 
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<< What matters it? each still shall take 
One link from off the chain 
Which binds me to this grievous stake 
Of sorrow and of pain* 

'* Time like a rower plies his oar. 
And all his strokes are hotlrs, 
Impelling to a better shore 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 



ii 



I 
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r ve tasted all that life can give 
Of pleasure and of pain ; 

And is it living, thus to live 
When joys no more remain ? 



'' All nature has had charms for me, 

The sunshine and the shade, 

The soaring lark, the roving bee. 

The mountain and the glade. 

" r ve played with being as a toy. 
Till things have lost their form, 
Till danger has become a joy, 
And joy become a storm. 

" T ve loved as man has seldom loved. 
So deeply, purely, well; 
r ve proved what man has seldom proved. 
Since first from bliss he fell. 



cc 



Mine eye again can never see 
What once mine eye has seen ; 

This world to me can never be 
What once this world has been. 
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'* Speedy then, oh ! speedy my bark, speed on, 
Quick o'er life's troubled waves. 
The one that comes — the one that's gone. 
What is beneath them ? Graves." 

Many other instances of the resignation, piety, and 
magnanimity of our departed friend present themselves 
to the fond recollection, and would seem to claim the 
right to record on this humhle page. But it were a 
work of supererogation. You are his living witnesses — 
many of you have traced him hy his own light through 
the cares and anxieties of an active and distinguished 
professional life. Ever hland, courteous, and concili- 
ating — ^his placid hrow giving no denotement to the 
idle and curious world, of those deep furrows which 
misfortune had ploughed in his heart. Alike unos- 
tentatious of joy and of grief, he never stimulated envy 
hy the exhihition of the one, nor invited commisera- 
tion hy manifesting the other. Like the diamond, he 
grew hrighter the harder he was ruhhed — like the 
sun, he shone with suhlimer lustre while surrounded 
hy the horrors of an elemental war. 

What sight more nohle than thus to hehold a man 
struggling holdly with adversity, contesting the ground 
inch hy inch, and when at last compelled to suhmit — if 
compelled to suhmit, to his relentless adversary — ^bear- 
ing vdth him the consciousness that he had employed 
all the powers he possessed against the ills of life ; or, 
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at all events, never turned traitor to himself, or de- 
serted his post. There is but one situation in life 
superior to that of a rich man generously applying 
his wealth to the melioration of the condition of the 
poor and the wretched — ^and that is, the situation of 
the unfortunate man, who tramples upon the toils, and 
contemns the vicissitudes of this life — except so far as 
they may be considered preparatory to the enjoyments 
of life to come^ "where the wicked shall cease from 
troubling, and the Weary be at rest" 

Would you see a really great man in his true 
glory — ^look not for him on the pinnacle of fortune, 
with the world at his feet, and the very heavens ap- 
parently almost within his grasp, but behold him 
standing alone in sad and solitary grandeur, amidst the 
wreck and ruin of all his earthly hopes, with his breast 
exposed to the pelting of the pitiless storm, his foot 
planted upon the grave, as the only refuge from his 
suffering, and his eye firmly fixed upon eternity, as 
his final and assured reward. Upon the struggle of 
such a man even seraphs may be said to look down 
with wonder, and rejoice in the anticipations of the 
"just made perfect." 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity." 

No one can fully appreciate his own nature with- 
out having known the calamities of life. The lesson 
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of sympathy, when taught through our own selfish- 
ness, is thoroughly taug&t and rarely forgotten. The 
commiseration which the prosperous profess, and some- 
times really appear to feel, for the unhappy, is lovely 
in the sight of men and angels — ^but it differs as much 
from the true principles of benevolence as morality 
differs from religion. The whole system of morals is 
embraced by religion ; but the converse of this propo- 
sition is not true. Religion is not necessarily compre- 
hended even by the most perfect morality. That 
charity, which we extend towards the wretched, be- 
coming as it always is, is often compounded of many 
influences — ^all working out qualified good to our fellow 
men, but none seated or rooted in the heart. To resort 
to a simple illustration, a regular and formal attend- 
ance at divine worship is highly moral, and exhibits 
the most salutary and commendable example, and 
imparts no inconsiderable advantages to the commu- 
nity in which we live ; but to ourselves, the benefit of 
this external homage is less than nothing, unless it be 
accompanied by spiritual devotion. That man who 
himself has suffered — ^and suffered deeply, feels the 
full sense of human obligation^; he does not merely 
shake his superflux to the victim of indigence, but he 
warms him into renewed life and hope by the genial 
influence of a sympathetic heart. He does unto others 
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as he would be done by; and he does it too, not for 
this world only, but with reference to his duty to- 
wards Heaven. Such was hu charity- But time 
admonishes us to hasten to the completion of this 
grateful task. 

In the year 1828, the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him by Dartmouth University, and 
a short time before his death he was applied to by that 
institution for a third edition of his valuable work 
upon Constitutional Law, which had been adopted as 
a text book in many of the institutions of learning in 
the United States. At the period of this application, 
however, his mind was no longer with this world, but 
in close communion with its Maker. The proposal, 
therefore, was declined. For many years of his life, 
as has been said, he had drunk deeply from the springs 
of general literature and science ; but as he approached 
the fount of eternal life and love, all other enjoyments 
became comparatively insipid. Within the last year 
of his probation, while sitting by his bedside, knowing 
his fondness for books, I inquired whether there was 
any thing I could supply him with from the limited 
^stores of my library. " Yes," replied he, " any book 
you may have upon the subject of religion, will be 
most welcome to me, as preparatory to the great 
change that rapidly approaches. General reading is 
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adapted only io general objects ; my attention is now 
directed solely to one^ and that is, ' to make my calling 
and election sure/ " . This was not uttered in the way 
of repining at the idea of approaching dissolution, or 
remorse for former misappropriation of time, but in 
the meekness and firmness of a Christian approaching 
the judgment seat of his God. He seemed neither 
to seek nor shun his fate, considering both equally 
reprehensible, but awaited with apparent, and most 
admired composure, that awful mandate which should 
sunimon him from time to eternity — ^from corruption 
to glory — from among mortals to his kindred saints. 

In the last of his journals, in a Treatise upon Life, 
he introduces the only passage that, upon a careful 
perusal of upwards of twenty volumes, I have been 
able to find, indicating the desire of a change of condi- 
tion. ''Is it lawful," says he, "to wish for death, 
merely to tvish^ without doing any thing to accelerate 
it ? Such wishes may proceed either from the pressure 
of affliction, from a sense of the vanities of the world, 
or from an earnest desire to partake as soon as possible, 
of the joys of immortality. The two latter form my 
case. There is very little, indeed, to bind me to this 
world ; nothing except my beloved children. To them 
my departure, whenever it may happen, will, no doubt, 
be cause of grief ; but time assuages sorrow, and in a 
little while the memory of me will, perhaps, be a 
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pleasing melancholy, succeeding to the first violent 
emotions. For mj transition, J hope I am not wholly 
unprepared; I endeavour every day to increase my 
readiness to go ; thou, oh, God ! knowest how often I 
think of thee, how often I pray thee to strengthen my 
love for thee, and to enahle me to steer clear of giving 
thee offence. Adieu, then, my earthly friends ! adieu 
my heloved children ! weep not for me!" 

Throw your minds hack upon the brightest pages 
of the history of man — ^to Themistocles, to Hannibal, 
or to those who played the " Roman Fools, and died on 
their own swords." Looking at those illustrious models 
through the dense and misty medium of centuries, 
and the flattering glass of eulogy, they strike the view 
as the ruins of the noblest men that ever lived in the 
tide of time. But strip them of their adventitious 
glory, contemplate them as they really were, and tell 
me, if you can, wherein they excel, in prosperity or 
adversity, in morals or in intellect, in virtue or in 
philosophy, in private or in public life, this lamented 
citizen of the American republic. 

It is ever the disposition of men, and, perhaps, it is 
mainly attributable to the course of early education, 
to look for^their models to those remote periods which 
exhibit the virtues of their heroes, their statesmen, and 
their scholars, without depicting their faults. Nor is 
it wonderful that it should be so. Impressions con- 
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vejed to the youthful mind, through this fascinating, 
but somewhat illusory medium, are calculated to create 
an exalted standard of human nature, and to inspire the 
soul with that spirit of emulation, which would seldom 
be produced by living examples. Tet, nevertheless, let 
us not strip the well earned laurel from the new made 
grave, to bedeck the ancient monuments of the mighty 
dead. Single out from the most resplendent pages of 
classic story the proudest models of human excellence 
— ^trace them through the fluctuations of time — ^mark 
them in the hour of prosperity — test them by the 
touchstone of adversity — contemplate them in the 
stru^le with the grave — ^where, then, is their philo- 
sophy — ^where, then, their glory? 



*< To live with feme 
The gods allow to many — but to die 
With equal lustre, is a blessing Heaven 
Selects from all the choicest boons of fate, 
And with a sparing hand on few bestows. 



99 



In the all trying hour of death, how many heroes 
have dropped their masks, and shrunk to less than 
men. Lycurgus, the renowned Spartan lawgiver, fell 
a timeless victim to his own measureless vanity. The 
inflexible Cato, in the hour of disaster and distress, 
meanly deserted his post, and rushed, uncalled for, to 
the judgment seat of his God. Brutu9 — ^the patriot 
6 
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Brutus, the magnanimous deliverer of Rome, instead of 
enduring misfortune — ^instead of buffeting the billoi^s 
of adversity, and riding out the storm, ingloriouslj 
plunged into the gulf of eternity, and converted his 
own passions, into the evil genius of Philippi. Such 
is worldly philosophy. Contrast, for a moment, its 
practical results vnth those of the religion inculcated 
by the meek and lowly Saviour, and practised by his 
disciples and his followers. The difference is this — 
the one is the offspring of this world alone, and dies 
in the death of the objects that inspired it ; the other ^ 
is Heaven descended, and Heaven protected ; its source, 
and duration, and reward, are eternal. The Christian 
lives in this world, but not for this world ; and he dies 
as he lives, for a world to come — ^patiently submitting 
to his doom, neither hastening nor shunning it, but, 
like a faithful sentinel, unmurmuringly awaiting the 
order of his Great Commander — '' who wills to do, or 
to undo, in his own good pleasure." Such was the 
patience, the resignation, the divine philosophy of him, 
whose departure we deplore. 

For upwards of a year before his translation to 
more kindred and congenial climes, while chiefly 
confined to that bed, which proved to be the bed of 
death, it was my privilege to have frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing and conversing with him. What a 
solemn and sublime sight ! His soul had become con- 
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centrated and fixed on things above — and growing 
purer as it looked on Heaven, was fashioned to its 
journey. 



Night dews fall not more lightly on the ground, 
Nor weary, worn out winds expire so soft." 



His was not the case of the sinner who had post- 
poned the great work of salvation, until the last few, 
fleeting, wretched moments, of a crime-covered life — 
who had delayed the vast concerns of an awful eternity, 
until the bank and shoal of time were almost passed. 
His path to the grave was not over the brow of a 
frightful precipice, with a precipitation, down stretch- 
ing below the beam of sight, but it was the smooth, 
gentle, and gradual slope, which leads the soul of the 
Christian from works in this world to rewards in the 
next — ^his Heaven commencing ere this life is past. 

We have thus brought this illustrious man to that 
scene, to which all mankind eventually must come, 
the chamber of death. 

'< Sinner and saint, alike, 
Emperor and slave, king, peasant, lord, and vassal. 
Ambition that disdains to tread the earth 
And mounts among the stars — ^lo, here they lie ! 
Death the destroyer I from thy potent spell 
Nor sex, nor age, nor strength, nor weakness 'scapes ; 
Time's hoary locks — ^the ringlets of gay youth, 
The hero's laurel, and the poet's wreath. 
Love, honour, health, and beauty are thy spoil." 



44 EVIiOGIUM UPON 

It is appointed for all living — ^to die. Every mo- 
ment is freighted vnth proof of our mortality — every 
wind that hlows sings the last sad requiem to some 
departed soul. Still it would seem that our very fami- 
liarity with death, has divested him of half his terrors, 
and confirmed, as it were, the fancied security of the 
survivor. Is not this comparative indifference in be- 
holding the decay and destruction of the body, a 
powerful denotement in itself, of the immortality of 
the soul ? The grave is not annihilation ; it is but the 
portal to eternal life, and while we mourn as world- 
lings mourn, over the severance of human ties, the 
divine spirit vnthin us, rests and expatiates on things 
to come, and mitigates, unconsciously to ourselves, the 
severity of affliction. Were it not so, it were as well 
that we should live in a chamel house — ^for the whole 
world " smells of mortality." 

Yet, familiar as death may be — ^from whatever 
cause, what has so powerful an influence over our 
moral feelings, as the contemplation of a fellow crea- 
ture's dissolution? The death bed of the sinner is a 
scene of unmitigated torture. If mere temporary afflic- 
tions shall too often drive men to despair and madness, 
how awful must be the death struggle — ^how terrible 
the anticipations of eternal and irremediable wo ! If the 
dread of our fellow men, the fear of worldly punish- 
ment or censure, should often appal the guilty and 
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impenitent, what must be the horfipr of approaching, 
in our iniquity, the throne of the Omnipotent, and 
encountering the glorious Redeemer feifte to face. 

But let us turn firom this degradin|{ picture, to 
dwell upon the last moments of the expiring Chris- 
tian. The placid brow, the eyes fixed ^pon Heaven, 
with the intensity ot an immortal being — ^the lips 
breathing forth prayer and praise towards the great 
Creator of earth and Heaven — ^the breast no longer 
heaving with the vain tumult of terrestrial care, but 
inspired with unbounded hope and confidence in the 
atoning influence of a Saviour's blood. Grief and 
sorrow have vanished like shadows from the view; 
even the separation from those, who, in this worldly 
pilgrimage, were dearest to him, is looked upon with 
angelic eyes, and no longer deplored — ^'^ corruption has 
put on incorruption ; the mortal has put on immor- 
tality." May we not, then, in conclusion, repeat — ^' the 
chamber where the good man meets his fate is privi- 
leged beyond the common walk?" Let not those who 
survive him mourn his departure ; his example in life 
and in death shall remain to them. Let them treasure 
it up as their heart of hearts, and when they themselves 
shall meet the inevitable doom, should they have lived 
like him, it may be truly inscribed upon their tombs, 
that their worldly career was indeed lovely, but that 
nothing in their life, became them as their death. 



ERRATA. 

Page 15, for found, read /ormcc?. 
30, for 1826, read 1824. 
30, for bestow, read offer. 
32, 4th line from the bottom, erase '' noU 
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